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I.   INTRODUCTION 


A.   THE  NATURE  OF  LANGUAGE 


In  attempting  a  definition  of  language,  one  authority  suggests 
"...  an  arbitrary  system  or  pattern  oi  speech  sounds  by  means  of  which 
man  imparts  to  others,  and  shares  with  others,  his  thoughts,  emotions 
and  desires. ,,J-  This  definition  of  language  emphasizes  its  oral  aspect. 
From  the  perspective  of  individual  acquisition  of  language,  speaking  is 
of  primary  concern,  for  children  first  learn  to  communicate  orally. 
Historically,  man  also  learned  to  talk  and  only  much  later  did  he  learn 
to  write  the  spoken  language. 

In  placing  an  emphasis  on  the  spoken  language,  it  seems  important 
for  teachers  to  realize  that  initially  the  basic  understandings  in  a 
second  language  are  through  speech.   Introducing  written  forms  too  early 
hinders  the  development  of  the  basic  skills  of  hearing  and  speaking. 

It  is  important  also  to  recognize  the  significance  of  the  arbitrary 
conventions  of  both  oral  and  written  language.  Men  in  different  language 
communities  have  agreed  on  different  names  for  the  same  object  and  on 
different  sets  of  sounds.   Thus,  there  is  nothing  in  a  language  that 
is  inherently  correct ,  and  we  can  speak  only  of  the  need  to  use  language 
appropriately  according  to  the  agreements  governing  usage  in  a  particular 
language  community. 


B.   WHY  LEARN  A  SECOND  LANGUAGE 


The  last  decade  has  witnessed  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  the  learning  of  second  languages  in  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States.   The  reasons  for  introducing  earlier  and  longer 
sequences  of  second  language  programs  were  usually  based  on  utilitarian 
considerations . 


•^-Simeon  Potter,  Language  in  the  Modern  World   (Baltimore:   Penguin 
Books  Inc.,  1960),  page  10. 


The  justification  for  the  learning  of  second  languages  should  be 
predicated  on  a  humanistic  rationale  rather  than  one  which  places  its 
emphasis  on  practical  goals  alone.   The  acquisition  of  a  second  language 
assumes  that  the  student  who  is  able  to  communicate  in  that  language  will 
have  in  his  possession  a  substantial  body  of  useful  knowledge  and  skills. 
What  is  more  important,  however,  is  that  he  will  have  developed  certain 
attitudes  and  insights  which  are  not  as  readily  acquired  through  the  study 
of  any  other  discipline. 

Effective  language  learning  results  in  the  appreciation  of  the 
values  which  are  inherent  in  the  behavior  patterns  of  the  people  whose 
language  is  learned.   In  this  way,  language  learning  becomes  more  than 
just  a  means  of  attaining  the  technical  skills  relevant  to  communication. 


C.   WHY  LEARN  THE  UKRAINIAN  LANGUAGE 


In  a  recent  guest  editorial,  Donald  D.  Walsh  of  Harvard  University 
argues  that  people  who  speak  a  minority  language  are  less  and  less  will- 
ing to  give  up  their  mother  tongues  as  the  price  of  citizenship  in  the 
land  of  their  birth  or  adoption.   He  maintains  that  a  child  in  any 
country  or  culture  must  become  literate  in  his  own  language. ^  This 
statement  suggests  the  importance  of  encouraging  children  of  Ukrainian 
origin  to  learn  their  mother  tongue  to  the  degree  that  it  becomes  a 
viable  means  of  meaningful  communication.   The  learning  of  the  Ukrainian 
language  by  these  children  should  enable  them  to  develop  a  sense  of 
identity  which  is  essential  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  Canadian 
mosaic. 

But  should  the  learning  of  Ukrainian  be  limited  to  students  whose 
background  can  be  traced  to  the  Ukraine?   The  following  paragraphs  on  the 
Ukrainian  language  would  seem  to  offer  compelling  reasons  why  children 
of  non-Ukrainian  origin  might  choose  to  select  the  study  of  Ukrainian 
as  a  second  or  even  third  language  of  study. 

The  culture  of  the  Slavic  peoples  has,  over  the  centuries,  offered 
much  to  mankind  in  history,  philosophy,  art,  music,  and  literature.   In 
pure  and  applied  sciences,  an  increasingly  important  literature  is  now 
available  which  can  be  properly  reached  only  through  a  knowledge  of  the 
Ukrainian  and  Russian  languages. 
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Donald  D.  Walsh,  "Bilmgualism  and  Bilingual  Education:   A  Guest 

Editorial"  Foreign  Language  Annals  II '_,  March,  1969. 


The  Slavic  languages  are  distinct  from  and  yet  closely  related  to 
each  other.   Therefore,  a  person  knowing  Ukrainian  will  find  little 
difficulty  in  learning  Russian,  Polish,  Czech,  Bulgarian  or  any  of  the 
other  Slavic  languages.   When  we  consider  that  there  are  over  two  hundred 
million  Slavs ,  we  realize  that  the  knowledge  of  Ukrainian  can  become  an 
important  key  to  communications. 

As  the  language  of  the  second  largest  Slavic  nation,  Ukrainian  is 
spoken  by  approximately  fifty  million  people.   About  forty  million  live 
in  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  a  large  number  outside  of  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.  but 
still  within  the  Soviet  Union,  Central  and  Western  Europe,  Australia, 
South  America,  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 

In  Canada,  according  to  the  1961  census,  the  Ukrainians  form  the 
fourth  largest  ethnic  group  numbering  some  500,000.   The  large  majority 
is  concentrated  in  the  three  Prairie  Provinces,  where  they  form  more 
than  ten  per  cent  of  the  population.   In  the  Encyclopedia  Cc:iadA.ana   we 
read  that  ;rAbout  100  books  and  pamphlets  are  published  yearly  while  some 
thirty  Ukrainian  periodicals  appear  regularly."  The  student  of  Ukrainian 
in  Canada,  particularly  in  the  West  is,  therefore,  learning  a  language 
which  is  used  by  thousands  of  Canadians.   He  will  find  ample  opportunities 
to  practice  speaking  it  with  people  who  still  use  it  daily  for  communica- 
tion.  He  will  also  get  to  know  the  historical  and  cultural  background  of 
an  important  segment  of  the  Canadian  population,  and  so  aid  in  preserving 
national  unity. 

Furthermore,  a  knowledge  of  Ukrainian  will  open  the  door  to  modern 
Ukrainian  literature  which  rates  with  the  best  of  the  Slavic  world. 
Professor  Clarence  A.  Manning  of  Columbia  University  in  his  book 
Ukrainian  Literature   makes  the  following  statement: 

. . .  Ukrainian  literature  has  not  lacked  authors  of  varying 
degrees  of  excellence  and  of  vision  to  comment  from  generation 
to  generation  on  the  aspirations  of  their  people  and  of 
humanity.   They  have  come  more  and  more  into  contact  with  the 
great  movements  of  world  literature.   They  have  felt  them- 
selves a  part  of  the  international  world  of  culture.   With 
each  generation  the  outstanding  authors  have  gained  a  broader 
outlook  on  life,  a  closer  contact  with  and  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  the  best  that  was  being  done  in  the  world.   They 
have  worked  hard  and  have  succeeded  in  Dlacing  Ukrainian 
literature  on  an  equality  with  the  other  literatures  of  the 
Slavonic  nations  and  of  Europe  as  a  whole.3 


3Clarence  A.  Manning.  Ukrainian  Literature   (Jersey  City,  M. 
Ukrainian  National  Association,  1944),  pages  121-122. 


Ukrainian  language  and  literature  are  now  offered  at  many  American 
and  Canadian  universities.;,  for  example,  Columbia,  Harvard,  California, 
Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.   At  the 
University  of  Alberta,  Ukrainian  is  on  a  par  with  any  other  modern 
language.   It  is,  among  others,  one  cf  the  subjects  of  matriculation  in 
Grade  XII. 

A  student  who  has  studied  Ukrainian  for  three  or  more  years  in 
Junior  and  Senior  High  School  will  be  at  an  advantage  if  he  takes  Russian 
as  his  second  language  option  in  the  Faculty  of  Science.   Moreover,  the 
Soviet  Ukrainian  Academy  of  Sciences  publishes  sixteen  scientific 
periodicals  in  the  Ukrainian  language  in  addition  to  many  books  and  other 
publications  in  the  field  of  science.   We  can  see,  then,  that  the 
Ukrainian  language  has  a  definite  place  in  modern  scientific  literature. 

But ,  perhaps  the  most  important  reason  for  learning  Ukrainian  is 
political.   The  relationship  between  the  Western  World  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
during  the  past  twenty  years ,  has ,  to  say  the  least ,  been  anything  but 
cordial.   In  our  modern  world,  communication  between  peoples  is  imperative 
for  survival.   A  knowledge  of  Ukrainian  will  enable  a  person  to  travel 
throughout  the  U.S.S.R.  and  have  no  difficulty  in  communicating. 
Certainly  it  should  be  a  cause  for  personal  satisfaction  to  walk  about  on 
the  streets  of  Kiev,  L'viv  and  Chernivtsi  and  be  able  to  converse  with 
the  inhabitants  in  their  own  tongue.   It  may  well  be  that  as  more  Canadians 
travel  to  the  Soviet  Union,  they  will  help  to  bring  about  that  peaceful 
coexistence,  which  seems  to  be  so  lacking  in  the  world  today. 


II.   OBJECTIVES 


The  long  range  goals  in  the  study  of  modern  languages  other  than 
English  are  effective  communication  and  cultural  understanding.   The 
specific  goals  are: 

a.  To  understand  the  language  when  spoken  at  normal  speed  on 
a  subject  within  the  range  of  a  student's  experience. 

b.  To  speak  well  enough  to  communicate  with  a  native  speaker 
on  a  subject  within  the  range  of  the  student's  experience. 

c.  To  write,  using  authentic  patterns  of  the  language. 

d.  To  read  with  direct  understanding,  without  recourse  to 
English  translation,  material  on  a  general  subject. 

e.  To  understand  linguistic  concepts,  such  as  the  nature  of 
language  and  how  it  functions  through  its  structural  system. 

f.  To  understand,  through  the  language,  the  contemporary  values 
and  behavior  patterns  of  the  people  whose  language  is  being 
studied. 

g.  To  acquire  an  understanding  of  the  significant  relationships 
between'  the  features  of  the  area  or  country  (geographic, 
economic 3  political,  historical)  and  the  language  itself. 

h.   To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  literary  and  cultural 
heritage  of  the  people  whose  language  is  studied. 


^Adapted  from  Guidelines  for  NDEA  Title  Ills    issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Bureau  of  Educational 
Assistance  Programs,  January,  1965. 


III.   IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  UKRAINIAN  LANGUAGE  PROGRAM 

A.   RECOMMENDED  TEXTS 

The  following  instructional  materials  are  recommended  for  use  in 
the  Junior  High  School  program: 

Slavutych,  Y.  Ukrainian  by  the  Audio-Visual  Method   (Part  One). 

Marcel  Didier  (Canada)  Limited 
1442  McGill  College  Avenue 
Montreal  2,  Quebec 


The  following  instructional  materials  are  recommended  for  use  at 
the  Senior  High  School  level: 

Slavutych,  Y.  Ukrainian  by  the  Audio-Visual  Method  (Part  One). 

0wo-,^«.r-  Marcel  Didier  (Canada)  Limited 

1442  McGill  College  Avenue 
Montreal  2 ,  Quebec 


Slavutych,  Y.  Ukrainian  for  Beginners. 

l^^^i  Gateway  Publishers  Limited 

^^»  8733  -  118  Avenue 

Edmonton,  Alberta 


Slavutych,  Y.  Conversational  Ukrainian. 

V  Gateway  Publishers  Limited 

8733  -  118  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta 


B.   SUGGESTED  MINIMUM  COURSE  CONTENT 


1.   Suggested  Course  Content  in  the  Junior  High  Grades 

Text:   Slavutych,  Y.  Ukrainian  by  the  Audio-Visual  Method   (Part  One). 
Lessons  1-14. 


2.   Suggested  Course  Content  in  the  Senior  High  Grades 

Ukrainian  10 

Texts:  Slavutych,  Y.  Ukrainian  by  the  Audio-Visual  Method  (Part  One) 
has  been  recommended  as  an  alternative  text.  Lessons  1-14  are 
suggested  as  the  content. 

OR 

Slavutych,  Y.  Ukrainian  for  Beginners   and 

Slavutych,  Y.  Conversational  Ukrainian.      Lessons  1-15. 

Ukrainian  20 

Texts:   Slavutych,  Y.  Ukrainian  by  the  Audio-Visual  Method   (Part  One) 
has  been  recommended  as  an  alternative  text.   Lessons  15-25  are 
suggested  as  the  content  along  with  enrichment  and  supplementary 
reading . 

OR 

Slavutych,  Y.  Conversational  Ukrainian. 

Suggested  Course  Content: 

a.  Review  Lessons  1-15  from  Ukrainian  10  using  Conversational 
Ukrainian. 

b.  Lessons  16-45  inclusive  from  Conversational  Ukrainian.. 

c.  Free  reading. 

Ukrainian  30 

Text:   Slavutych,  Y.  Conversational  Ukrainian. 

Suggested  Course  Content: 

a.   Review  of  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  lessons  in  Ukrainian  10 
and  20. 


b.  Lessons  46-70  in  Conversational  Ukrainian. 

c.  Appendix  (pages  566-576). 

d.  Lessons  71-75  to  be  used  as  enrichment  material  for 
advanced  students. 

e.  Supplementary  reading. 


NOTE; 


Students  who  have  successfully  completed  the  minimum  course 
coverage  suggested  in  the  Junior  High  Sahool  Program  of 
Studies   or  its  equivalent  should  register  in  Ukrainian  20. 


C.   SUGGESTED  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


To  teach  audio-lingual  courses  in  Ukrainian  certain  equipment  and 
materials  are  obligatory.   It  is  unthinkable  that  Ukrainian  by  the 
Audio-Visual  Method   could  be  taught  without  a  tape  recorder  and  the 
tapes  which  accompany  the  program.   It  is  also  absolutely  necessary 
that  those  classes  in  which  this  program  is  used  have  a  filmstrip 
projector  and  the  accompanying  filmstrips.   Other  materials,  while 
being  highly  desirable,  are  not  absolutely  necessary.   Here  is  a 
priority  grouping  of  the  materials  of  the  recommended  programs  under  the 
headings  Essential.  Highly  Desirable  and  Useful. 


Ukrainian  by  the  Audio-Visual  Method 


a.   Essential 


Filmstrips  and  Tapes 
Tape  recorder 

Filmstrip  projector  and  table 
Daylight  screen 

Teacher's  Guide  -  Implementing  Ukrainian  by  the  Audio-Visual 
Method 

b.   Highly  Desirable 

Remote  control  apparatus  for  the  recorder  and  the  projector 
Student  records  -  at  least  one  set  for  every  five  students 
Student  Workbook 
Teacher's  Script 


c.   Useful 

Picture  Book 


Conversational  Ukrainian   and 
Ukrainian  for  Beginners 


a.   Essential 


Student  Text 


In  order  to  obtain  more  complete  information  regarding  specific 
instructional  materials,  teachers  are  urged  to  obtain  the  catalogs 
printed  by  the  publishers. 


D.   ADMINISTRATIVE  CONSIDERATIONS 


Before  reaching  a  decision  regarding  the  amount  of  time  which  might 
be  allocated  to  the  Ukrainian  program  in  a  school,  administrators  and 
teachers  are  invited  to  consider  the  following  principles: 

1.  All  interested  students  should  be  permitted  to  continue  or 
to  begin  the  study  of  a  language  other  than  English  on  a 
sequential  basis  so  that  progress  in  this  language  may  be 
continued  through  the  secondary  school  years. 

2.  Schools  should  consider  for  Ukrainian,  at  least  the  minimum 
time  suggested  in  the  Junior  High  Sahool  Handbook   for  two 
years,  i.e.  120  minutes  weekly  in  Grades  VIII  and  IX,  so  that 
students  may  continue  at  the  ;t20:v  level  in  the  senior  high 
grades.   Thus  the  time  allocated  for  this  program  at  the 
junior  high  level  should  be  of  sufficient  amount  to  permit 

a  student  entering  high  school  to  continue  the  study  of 
Ukrainian  at  the  "20"  level. 


NOTE : 


Teachers  teaching  a  second  language  as  a  Group  B  option 
should  consult  the  Junior  High  Sahool  Handbook^   Pages  6 
and  7.   Group  B  options  Notes  1  and  6  are  relevant  to 
its  implementation.   This  option  is  not  intended  to 
replace  the  sequential  programs  suggested  as  Group  A 
options. 
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IV.   EVALUATION 


It  is  essential  that  evaluation  be  in  terms  of  the  objectives  of 
the  program.   Since  the  first  year  is  almost  entirely  oral,  testing  will 
consist  of  attempts  to  measure  the  pupils'  ability  to  identify  the  sounds 
and  words  they  hear,  to  understand  the  meaning  of  what  they  hear,  to  be 
able  to  pronounce  Ukrainian  with  reasonable  accuracy,  and  to  make  them- 
selves understood  in  Ukrainian.   There  will  be  little  formal  testing  at 
this  stage.  As  reading  and  writing  are  added  to  the  program,  they  too 
will  have  to  be  tested,  and  more  formal  tests  will  be  added  as  time 
goes  by. 

Guidelines 

1.  Questions  should  be  straightforward  and  simply  constructed. 
The  purpose  of  the  test  is  to  find  out  what  the  pupil  knows, 
not  how  often  he  can  be  tricked  into  giving  the  wrong 
answer . 

2.  Habit -format ion  is  the  goal  in  language  learning,  so  nearly 
all  questions  should  be  such  that  a  native-speaker  would 
know  the  correct  answer  instantly.   Tests  should  be  neither 
puzzles  nor  intellectual  exercises. 

3.  Each  item  should  be  designed  to  test  only  one  thing;  e.g. 
the  pupil  who  knows  the  correct  answer  but  mispronounces 
it  deserves  a  higher  mark  than  the  pupil  who  does  not  know 
the  answer  at  all,  so  these  two  aspects  should  be  kept 
separate . 

4.  The  pupil  should  be  required  to  answer  each  question  quickly 
to  reduce  the  possibility  of  translation  and  to  test  for  the 
automatic  response  which  is  the  goal. 

5.  Written  expression  is  an  integral  part  of  the  program  in 
later  stages,  but  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  test  item. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  the  use  of  this  type  of  question. 

6.  A  test  also  serves  as  a  learning  situation.   The  Ukrainian 
used  in  the  test  and  expected  in  the  answers  should  be 
correct  and  meaningful.   Complete  sentences  or  ideas  should 
be  used  whenever  possible,  while  testing  of  isolated 
grammatical  rules  should  be  avoided. 
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